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OUR   AIMS. 


We  are  all,  I  think,  agreed  that  the  scope  and  sphere 
of  religion  as  the  whole  of  life.  The  converse,  that  the 
whole  of  life  must  stand  in  relation  to  religion,  does  not 
receive  so  full  a  measure  of  accord,  but  is  equally  true. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  in  thought  and  action  to  anything 
like  an  adequate  degree  the  ideal  implied  in  this  relation 
between  religion  and  life.  The  general  attitude,  however, 
towards  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  life  on  the 
other,  which  is  dictated  by  the  recognition  of  this  rela- 
tion, must  be  evident,  the  attitude  which  seeks  from  reli- 
gion guidance  for  all  actions  and  help  in  all  thoughts  and 
looks  upon  every  action  and  thought  as  capable  of  sancti- 
fication.  This  is  not  a  new  idea ;  certainly  it  is  not  new  in 
Judaism.  It  has  been  taught  by  our  religion  for  many 
centuries.  If  there  is  present  in  Judaism  now  a  tendency 
to  look  upon  religion  as  one  of  many  departments  in  life 
and  to  separate  it  from  all  or  some  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, this  tendency  has  been  caused  by  influences  outside 
of  Judaism ;  for  it  is  foreign  to  the  nature  and  to  the  spirit 
of  our  faith.  We  need  only  recall  the  multitude  of  com- 
mands in  the  traditional  law,  commands  which  sought  to 
cover  practically  every  occasion  and  every  function  in 
life,  to  realise  how  completely  our  faith  endeavours  to  bind 
to  itself  all  that  constitutes  human  life.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  too  common-place  to  receive  some  measure  of 
sanctification,  if  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  life.  A  benedic- 
tion, for  example,  was  prescribed  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable significant  incident  or  act ;  for  the  whole  of  life 
was  bound  up  with  the  whole  of  religion.  There  was  no 
division  of  life  into  the  religious  and  the  secular. 

The  Synagogue,  too,  in  its  position  and  in  its  work, 
evidenced  the  existence  of  this  indissoluble  bond.  Strange 
outside  influences  have  in  later  years  tended  to  obscure 
the  native  character  of  the  Synagogue.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  place  of  worship,  where  twice  a  year,  or  once  a  week,  or, 
in  the  extremest  cases,  three  times  a  day,  men  and  women 
in  smaller  or  larger  numbers — chiefly  in  smaller — come  to 
pray.  This  narrow  view  of  the  function  and  purpose  of 
the  Synagogue  is  altogether  out  of  accord  with  its  origin 
and  history.  It  has  always  been  a  house  for  the  service  of 
God,  for  that  service,  however,  in  the  largest  and  broadest 
sense,  meaning  prayer,  but  also  study,  including  in  truth 


all  forms  of  spiritual  and.  intellectual  activity  by  which 
man  endeavours  to  raise  himself  spiritually  and  morally, 
and  all!  efforts  by  which  he  worships  God  and  strives  to 
come  nearer  unto  Him. 

The  Synagogue,  therefore,  was  called  not  only  the 
"  House  of  Prayer,"  but  also  the  "  House  of  Study,"  and 
the  "  House  of  Assembly."  To  one  who  carries  about  in 
his  memory  the  picture  of  the  life  in  a  Synagogue  in  a 
community  altogether  Jewish  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  picture, 
it  is  true,  formed  only  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  life  yet 
none  the  less  clear  for  that,  the  most  vivid  impressions  are 
not  those  of  people  at  prayer,  but  rather  of  its 
use  as  a  house  of  study  ;  of  men  young  in  years,  yet 
seeming  old  because  of  haggard  faces  and  frail  frames, 
standing  in  its  recesses  or  along  its  walls,  each  with  knit 
brow  and  intense  eye  poring  over  a  sacred  volume,  cr  of 
a  group  of  these  men  earnestly  discussing  together  some 
knotty  problem  which  is  vexing  one  of  them ;  or  again,  of 
the  building  filled  with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  except  in 
one  of  its  corners  where  the  dim  light  candles  discloses  the 
eager  faces  and  thirsty  eyes  of  old  and  young  men,  they 
are  listening  to  one  that  is  learned  expound  the  law  which 
they  so  love. 

The  studies  which  were  thus  pursued  in  the  Synagogue, 
were,  as  you  know,  centred  about  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  Jew.  Bible  and  Talmud  were  not  only  the  source  of 
spiritual  life,  but  also  the  object  of  intellectual  effort.  Our 
intellectual  activity  is  much  larger  in  its  scope  and 
more  varied  in  the  materials  upon  which  it  exer- 
cises itself,  and  richer  in  the  sources  from  which 
it  seeks  stimulus  and  nourishment.  But  this  greater 
breadth  and  variety  does  not  invalidate  the  older  and 
characteristically  Jewish  attitude  that  the  intellectual  is 
part  of  the  religious  life.  The  worship  of  God  is  not  only 
in  prayer,  but  in  all  those  works  of  man  in  which  the  best 
of  the  human  spirit  is  expressed  and  by  which  that  spirit 
seeks  to  realise  its  divine  potentialities.  Certaiinly  among 
these  works  are  all  the  efforts  which  man  makes  with  his 
mind  to  learn  in  the  many  directions  of  thought  what  is 
truth.  And" if  there  is  no  endeavour  in  the  search  for  truth 
which  does  not  deserve  the  benediction  of  religion,  so  is 
there  no  such  endeavour  which  cannot  be  the  purer  and 
greater  for  the  sanctification  of  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  activity  of  the  Synagogue  at 
present  falls  short  of  anything  like  an  adequate  expression 
of  this  association  of  religion  with  life,  and  that  this  failure 
weakens  religion  and  deprives  life  of  a  great  influence.  The 
endeavour  to  restore  and  strengthen  this  relation  is  for  the 


sake  of  both  parts ;  for  the  Synagogue,  that  through  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  Jewish  life,  it  may  be  constantly  fed  and 
nourished  by  the  best  products  of  the  Jewish  spirit  working 
in  various  fields ;  and  for  life,  so  that  from  religion  it  may 
receive  such  influences  and  ideals  and  aims  as  will  give  to 
all  its  strivings  and  activities  a  supreme  direction,  and 
attain  for  itself  something  of  the  element  of  holiness  which 
the  Sjmagogue  has  gained  through  its  history  and  its 
constant  associations,  but  which  should  also  belong  to  all 
the  efforts  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  reflection  upon  life  and 
activity  within  it.  In  other  words,  if  the  Synagogue,  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  house  of  prayer,  can  also  be  a  house 
of  study,  for  the  intercourse  of  minds,  for  mutual  stimula- 
tion of  thought,  and  for  joint  review  of  actions  or  problems 
of  policies  affecting  all,  then  it  will  gain  for  itself  depth  and 
breadth,  and  to  the  manifold  activities  of  life  it  wall  impart 
a  directing  sanctity. 

The  Synagogue  endeavours  in  a  measure  to  fulfil  some 
part  of  this  purpose  now.  The  sermon,  for  example,  is 
theoretically  meant  to  serve  as  the  link  between  spiritual 
endeavour  and  the  practical  work  of  life.  But  sermons  are 
not  ideal ;  and  even  if  they  were,  they  could  not  attain  the 
results  which  are  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  larger  endeavours 
to  make  the  Synagogue  the  centre  of  Jewish  life,  for  the 
sermon  is  the  work  of  one  man  and  allows  to  others  only  a 
passive  part.  The  ideal  an  religious  fellowship  is  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  every  member.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  from  the  Liberal  point  of 
view  to  leave  the  religious  interpretation  of  life  and  the 
effort  towards  the  religious  direction  of  its  activities  alto- 
gether to  one  or  to  a  few.  Were  the  minister  a  genius, 
capable,  wise  and  pious,  such  as  has  never  yet  lived,  he 
should  still  be  unable  to  fulfil  adequately  such  a  function. 
The  whole  of  life  does  not  pass  through  the  experience  of 
one  :  and  if  religion  would  succeed  in  establishing  its  rela- 
tion with  the  whole  of  life,  whether  as  interpreter  or  as 
guide,  it  cannot  do  so  except  it  be  established  upon  the 
largest  variety  of  life  experience.  Liberalism,  especially 
because  of  its  fundamental  principles  and  aims,  emphasises 
the  value  of  this  variety  of  experience.  Moreover,  the 
ascription  of  authority  in  religion  to  a  minister,  or  to  a  body 
of  theologians,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  Liberalism,  but  is 
fundamentally  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  exist- 
ence, for  an  example,  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Authority  among 
Jews  is  novel  and  strange.  If  those  two  ancient  disputants, 
Shammai  and  Hillel,  w-ere  to  come  to  life  to-day  and  resume 
their  disputations,  if  they  were  told  to  refer  their  religious 
questions  about  which  they  differed  to  an  Ecclesiastical 


Authority,  I  fear  that  even  the  great  good  nature  of  Hillel 
would  give  way  under  such  provocation.  And  because  this 
institution,  which  is  exotic  in  Judaism  and  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  its  best  tradition,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
name  of  traditional  Judaism  and  is  supported  by  it,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Liberal  Jews  to  emphasize  and  maintain 
the  traditional  attitude  that  all  who  study  and  strive  for 
knowledge  and  are  imbued  with  a  true  faith,  are  equally 
•  among  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Israel  and  have  a  share 
in  its  guidance.  The  religions  life  of  the  community 
depends  not  only  on  those  trained  in  theology,  but  upon  the 
-spiritual  and  intellectual  activities  of  all  its  members.  This 
has  been  an  element  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  strength,  in 
our  ancestral  faith. 

These  considerations  have  more  than  a  theoretic  or 
idealistic  significance.  In  practice  they  spell  the  re-vitaliza- 
tion  of  Judaism.  Our  faith  is  for  many  sufficient^7  living 
and  real;  for  others,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  with- 
out any  vitality  and  exists  only  as  a  traditional  label 
whereby  they  may  distinguish  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
classification  from  others.  The  causes  which  have  produced 
this  attitude  are  many  and  varied;  and  though  it  is  beyond 
us  to  remove  them,  we  may  yet  feel  that  something  can  and 
should  be  done  towards  restoring  to  our  faith  that  vitality 
which  shall  help  to  giive  it  a  greater  control  over  the  lives 
of  many  who  call  themselves  by  its  name.  This  result  may 
in  a  measure  be  achieved  by  bringing  the  Synagogue  nearer 
to  the  lives  of  those  men  and  women,  and  by  asking  from 
them,  in  the  name  of  their  faith,  some  measure  of  activity 
and  a  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community.  It 
cannot  too  often  be  emphasized  that  the  strongest  religious 
organization  is  that  which  ascribes  a  share  in  its  workings 
to  every  one  of  its  members,  and  the  fullest  religious  inter- 
pretation of  life  is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  largest 
variety  of  human  experience. 

Even  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Liberall  Religious  organiza- 
tion to  obtain  contributions  to  its  religious  life  from  all  who 
constitute  it,  so  is  it  also  its  duty  to  come  to  know  the  life 
and  thought  of  other  religious  communiities,  that  it  may  by 
this  knowledge  test  and  enrich  its  own  life,  and  through  it 
bring  increased  strength  to  religion.  Religion  is  greatly 
the  poorer  for  the  insurmountable  barriers  that  have  been 
set  up  between  the  diverse  sects.  With  each  small  group 
keenly  set  on  defending  its  own  view  and  opposing  the 
views  of  others,  keeping  itself  in  ignorance  of  the  ideas 
which  are  not  its  own,  the  religious  life  stagnates  in  the 
several  groups,  and  the  whole  body  of  religion  is  greatly 
impoverished.  Religion  becomes  a  sea  of  stagnation,  into 


which  only  the  storms  of  revolution  can  bring  traces  of  a 
new  life  and  energy.  Furthermore,  these  differences,  rising 
at  times  into  bitter  dissension,  have  marred  the  example  of 
religion,  weakened  its  hold  on  human  kind,  and  deprived 
it  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  guidance  of 
the  affairs  of  men.  If  religion  was  one,  and  those  who 
speak  in  its  name  spoke  with  one  tongue  against  evil  and 
wrong,  what  wonders  might  not  be  achieved !  But  with 
religion  many,  and  those  w.ho  speak  in  its  name  contending 
against  one  another,  how  little  it  has  achieved !  Liberal- 
ism in  religion,  freed  by  its  very  nature  from  unwhole- 
some and  shackling  traditions,  can,  and  should,  act  as  a 
force  for  uniting  the  various  religious  groups,  and  obtain 
an  exchange  of  ideas  between  them  which  shall  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  We  who  call  ourselves  Liberal  Jews, 
therefore,  have,  next  to  the  responsibility  we  owe  to  Juda- 
ism, a  responsibility  to  the  whole  body  of  Liberal  religion. 
We  should,  and  I  hope  shall,  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  views  of  others  who  are  not  members  of  our  brother- 
hood, who  either  have  a  message  of  their  own  or  are  inter- 
preters of  the  message  of  other  religious  communities.  Even 
though  at  times  we  shall  find  ourselves  altogether  or  largely 
out  of  agreement  with  the  teachings  coming  from  these 
sources,  our  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  outlook  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  the  clearer  and  the  deeper  for  this  contact  with 
views  not  our  own.  And  we  shall  in  this  wise  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  function  of  Liberalism  to  unify  the  divided  house 
of  the  servants  of  God,  and  to  strengthen  with  mutual  aid 
all  seekers  for  truth  and  lovers  of  righteousness. 

These  are  large  aims — to  restore  and  cement  the  bond 
between  the  whole  of  religion  and  the  whole  of  life,  to 
encourage  and  receive  spiritual  and  intellectual  contribu- 
tions to  our  faith  from  the  body  of  its  adherents,  to  re- 
vitalize the  influence  of  our  religion  where,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  that  influence  has  become  weak,  to  make  our 
faith  in  these  ways  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  even  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
finally  to  broaden  and  deepen  our  own  views  and  to  testify 
to  the  unity  of  all  religions  by  receiving  messages  from 
some  who  are  not  members  of  our  Brotherhood.  Though  it 
is  far  beyond  us  to  achieve  these  results  in  any  large 
measure,  it  is  worth  our  while,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  our 
duty  to  strive  towards  these  aims;  and  whatever  we  realise 
through  such  endeavours,  though  it  be  little,  shall  be  the 
justification  of  our  work  and  a  testimony  to  our  realisation 
of  the  great  tasks  to  be  done. 

The  question  may,  however,  be  asked,  why  now?  Why 
attempt  the  institution  of  a  new  activity  at  the  time  when 


men  and  women  are  most  busily  occupied  with  various 
works  of  service  and  charity  made  necessary  by  the  war, 
and  when  perhaps  the  inclination  to  make  the  effort  here 
described  is  rather  small  ?  The  answer  might  be,  generally, 
that  what  is  greatly  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  at  any  time.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
specific  answer.  This  is  a  time  when  our  need  of 
the  results  at  which  these  meetings  shall  aim  is 
greatest  in  ourselves  and  for  the  nation.  We  need 
now  all  the  help  which  can  be  obtained  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  spiritual  problems  in  this  great  and  awful  visita- 
tion that  has  come  upon  the  world,  so  that  our  faith  may 
not  grow  weaker  for  it,  but  even  stronger  because  of  it,  and 
that  our  knowledge,  so  far  as  can  be,  of  spiritual  laws  and 
our  faith  in  them  may  inspire  us  with  a  never  yielding 
courage  for  righteousness  and  with  undimmed  hope  of  its 
final  triumph.  Furthermore,  the  war  is  a  testimony  to  the 
need  for  a  larger  recognition  of  spiritual  ideals  and  a  more 
devoted  adherence  to  them.  If  we  would  that  the  best  in 
our  civilization  abide  and  that  humanity  progress  towards 
its  goal,  men  must  be  guided  by  an  outlook  upon  life 
freed  from  the  taint  of  materialism  but  rich  in  the  percep- 
tion of  spiritual  ideals.  The  war  is  a  cruel  but  clear  judgment 
upon  the  evil  in  the  life  which  has  preceded  it.  When  that 
judgment  is  over — may  that  be  soon — and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  reconstruct  our  own  lives  and  the  life  of  the  nation, 
upon  what  foundation  shall  we  build  ?  Shall  it  be  upon  the 
love  of  wealth  or  power, — let  the  uncounted  graves  of  the 
young  lives  that  this  love  has  sacrificed  answer ;  shall  it  be 
for  the  pursuit  if  pleasure, — can  the  pain  of  the 
present  agony  ever  be  altogether  gone?  Shall  it  be 
built  with  any  of  the  same  material  ambitions  by 
which  we  were  actuated  before  the  war? — they  have 
for  ever  been  condemned.  For  at  last  we  must 
have  learned  the  truth  in  the  prophet's  utterance : 
"  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory 
in  his  riches;  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that 
he  hath  understanding,  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the 
Lord  who  exercise  loving-kindnesss,  judgment  and  right- 
eousness, in  the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith 
the  Lord."  And  that  nation  whose  men  and  women  testify 
by  their  search  for  truth  and  pursuit  of  righteousness 
their  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  God  and  their  faith  in  Him, 
shall  be  spiritually  great  and  morally  strong,  for  its  founda- 
tions shall  then  be  truth  and  righteousness;  and  its  life 
shall  be  a  testimony  that  "  Happy  is  the  nation  whose  God 
is  the  Lord." 
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